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WE DELIVER CHRISTMAS 
WITH SPIRIT! 





Christmas is a very special 
time for the Postal Service. 
Whether it is carrying greetings 
to cities across the country, 
dispatching packages to every 
nation in the world, or delivering 
gifts to the smallest towns in the 
America, we touch people’s lives. 

Times have changed since the 
Postal Service nearly had to 
double its workforce to handle 
additional Christmas mail. In 
1952, the Postal Service hired 
more than 400,000 Christmas 
casuals. Last year, fewer than 
10,000 casuals were needed to 
handle the extra one billion 
pieces of mail delivered during 
the holiday period. 

A good indication of how much 
things have changed is the new 
thrust of our Christmas Mail 
Early promotion, which en- 
courages people to remember old 
friends during the holiday 
season. Using the theme “Don’t 
Miss the Joy,” our advertise- 
ments are designed to urge use 
of mail as well as to remind 
people to mail early. 

For the past few years, post 
offices all over the country have 
sponsored programs and events 
to promote holiday mailings. 
Some of the promotional ideas 
used last year included giant 
mailboxes, Santas delivering the 
mail, oversized cards, and 
television cartoon characters. & 




















1. Decorations across the front of the building greet 
customers of the New York City General Post Office 

2. An LSM operator in the Philadelphia Post Office tries to 
keep her mind on business while Santa wishes her a Merry 
Christmas. 

3. The Boston Postal Chorus sings carols in the lobby of the 
federal building in Boston. 

4. Volunteers from the Tampa, FL, Post Office help collect 
money and toys for needy children in a local shopping center 
5. A mobile stamp unit carries the ‘Shop and Mail Early”’ 
message to customers in St. Louis, MO. 

6. Standing in “‘snow’’ made especially for the occasion, a 


customer purchases stamps from a giant mailbox in front of 
the Houston Post Office. 








THE FAMILY MAN 


Collecting kids is a specialty for CSR Joe DeAngelis and his wife, Annette. 
At last count they had nine. 


b is wife calls him “Super Dad” 
and the children call him 
“Super Hero,” but Joe DeAngelis, a 
customer service representative 
in Boise, ID, claims he is neither. 
He says he’s just passing on the 
kind of parenting he received 
from his own mother and father. 
“I realize many children never 
have the opportunity for love 
and care that I had,” he says. 
That’s why, even before they 
were married, DeAngelis and his 
dark-haired wife, Annette, 
decided they wanted lots of 
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children—enough to fill an 
orphanage. Economic realities 
have scaled down their dream, 
but they always seem to have 
room for one more person in 
need of love and care. 

Their family includes four 
natural children—Marie, 12, 
Amy, 11, Joseph, 9, and Tom, 4. 
Then there are three others they 
adopted—Aaron, 7, Ava, 6, and 
Ellen, 4. And they are the legal 
guardians of Chris and Mike, 15- 
year-old twins. 

Aaron, the first adopted child, 








is a Vietnamese boy who came 
on the “baby lift” just before U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam ended. 
His arrival was something of a 
miracle. In his brief life, the 
malnourished baby had con- 
tracted pneumonia, scarlet fever, 
croup, measles, scabies, malaria, 
and salmonella, and had three 
times received last rites in a 
Vietnamese hospital. Now he is 
the picture of health. Ellen, with 
a cleft lip and palate, was six 
weeks old and had been passed 


over several times when the 


DeAngelis family fell in love with 
her. She is a shy little girl with 
blond pigtails, but has become 
outgoing enough to take part in 
a recent local presentation of 
“The King and I.” Ava was an 
abused child. Part of her head 
was crushed when she was 20 
months old, and she was partially 
paralyzed on one side. Her new 
parents were told she had an IQ 
of 21 and would never be 
functional. 

“But we decided there was 
something more there,” says 
DeAngelis. “We led Ava through 
exercises designed to make her 
use the muscles she had 
neglected. Within a year she was 
talking normally, had a normal 
IQ and successfully completed 
kindergarten.” 

Mike and Chris joined the 
family in August 1982. About 
two years ago, their mother had 
sent the boys to live with their 
father in Sierra Leone, West 
Africa. When the arrangement 
didn’t seem to be working out, 
their grandmother wrote to 
DeAngelis about their diffi- 
culties. Now they’re happily 
becoming typical American kids 
again, enrolled in a local high 
school. 

DeAngelis has had first-hand 
experience in overcoming dis- 
abilities that has helped him 
empathize with his adopted 
children. After he was shot 15 
times in Vietnam, he was found 
with his left arm attached to the 
shoulder only by skin. Doctors 
wanted to amputate, but he 
ordered them to sew the arm 
on—a wise decision because he 
then rehabilitated himself to the 
point where he could golf and ski 
again. 

Returning to the United 
States, DeAngelis married 


homestead in Boise. Activities 
there are family-oriented, often 
including the children of friends. 

Several years ago, the couple 
agreed to sponsor two Viet- 
namese refugees. When the 
placement agency increased the 
number to seven, the couple 
never hesitated. They kept the 
family for 2% months, found jobs 
for the adults, taught them 
English and how to shop. The 
families have remained close 
friends. 

Immersing himself in Little 
League baseball, Cub Scout 


campouts, trips to Disneyland 
and horse shows has meant that 
DeAngelis has had to postpone 
golf and sports cars. Instead of 
fishing, he keeps busy baiting 
and unsnagging children’s lines. 
But he says he’s gotten back 
more than he’s given in terms of 
love. 

“My parents set a good 
example. They were loving and 
hugging, and my dad was not 
afraid to show emotion. I think 
hugging does a lot of good things 
for kids. It makes them feel 
warm and loved and special.” & 


Annette and they took up 
parenting as soon as possible. Six 
years ago he moved his family 
from California to a 2% acre 


(Top) Older family members see the younger children off on an adventurous ride 
(Bottom) DeAngelis dishes up spaghetti, cafateria style, just before the outing. 


(Opposite page) Four-year-old Tom DeAngelis shares a bumper car ride with his 
dad while on a family trip to the Western idaho State Fair in Boise 





WHAT’S HAPPENING TO 
HEALTH INSURANCE? 


We're facing another sharp increase in premiums and a look at the future 
shows more of the same. But there are ways we can defend both our 
health and our pocketbooks— especially during Open Season. 


In September, the Postal 
Service decided to study the 
feasibility of offering its own 
alternative to the Federal 
Employees Health Benefit (FEHB) 
Program. 

The move followed repeated 
premium hikes in the program 
that covers federal and postal 
employees and is administered by 
the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment. 

In 1982, these increases 
raised the Postal 
Service’s annual 
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contribution to the FEHB 
program to more than $600 
million—which is the revenue we 
generate with each penny of 
First-Class postage. 

For employees, 1982 premiums 
rose an average 31 percent— 
nearly one-third—and bought 
less coverage. The Office of 
Personnel Management said that 


health care costs would have 
driven rates still higher without 
some curtailment of benefits. 
Now we've been told to brace for 
another average increase of 24 
percent in January. 
Over the next 12 to 18 
months, the Postal Service will 
explore the feasibility of sponsor- 
ing a voluntary health insurance 
plan. In the meantime, our most 
immediate defense against 
rising health insur- 

ance costs is 
choosing the 





insurance that is most advan- 
tageous for ourselves and our 
families during the upcoming 
open season. In the long term, 
however, we all need to guard 
against the factors that are 
making health care costs a 
national crisis. 


Open Season 


The opportunity to choose a 
new health plan or change your 
current one began November 22 
and goes through December 10 
of this year. Open Season is the 
only time during the year when 
all employees are permitted to 
change health plans. 

Now is the time to examine 
your current health plan and 
make informed choices about 
health benefits. 


Health costs soar 


The primary reason for the 
dramatic increase in premium 
rates is the 10-fold rise in the 
cost of health care in the past 
two decades. Health care that 
cost Americans $27 billion in 
1960 set them back $275 billion 
last year. In 1971, the average 
stay in a hospital cost $670; just 
10 years later the bill for that 
same stay totaled $2,119. 

Health care costs have been a 
major contributor to inflation 
and continue to rise even though 
the rate of inflation is slowing 
down. One dollar of every 10 
generated in this country now 
goes for medical care, and if 
nothing changes, experts think 
health care could absorb as many 
as three dollars out of every 10 
by the end of this decade. That, 
in essence, is the crux of the 
problem. But what has caused 
these dramatic increases? 


Only the best will do 


A general attitude that price is 
no object in health care is one of 


the reasons for spiraling health 
costs. Doctors often order too 
many tests, and patients are shy 
about asking if they’re necessary. 
People are put in the hospital 
needlessly or kept too long, and 
more and more expensive 
technology is demanded. 

Until now, people have been 
reluctant to raise the question of 
limits on health care costs, 
equating such limits with 
substandard care. When it comes 
to their health, people do not 
want “cut-rate” medicine. Com- 
pounding the problem is the fact 
that people who are ill, or who 
have family members who are ill, 
are usually not in any emotional 
or physical state to discuss costs. 
What's happening now is that 
the pain in their pocketbook is 
beginning to make consumers 
realize that price comparisons are 
wise—and should be done before 
illness threatens. 


Spare no expense 


Another reason for rising 
health care costs has been the 
fact that there are few incentives 
for either the provider or the 
patient to save money. The 
system generally encourages a 
spare-no-expense attitude be- 
cause of the mistaken belief that 
someone else is paying the bill. 

Hospitals have few incentives 
to cut costs because they are paid 
by insurance companies, and if 
they raise their costs, the 
insurance company raises its 
level of payment and passes that 
increase onto the employee and 
employer in the form of higher 
premiums. Fraud on the part of 
health care providers and 
consumers also plays a role in 
inflating costs. 

No matter what the causes are, 
consumers ultimately pay. If not 
for the immediate hospital bill, 
they pay in higher insurance 
costs, higher taxes and higher 


prices for goods because the cost 
of the company’s contribution to 
workers’ premiums is passed 
onto the consumer. One study 
reported this year in The New 
York Times estimated that em- 
ployee health benefits add $315 
to the cost of a General Motors 
automobile. 


Keeping costs down 


Are there ways to reduce or at 
least slow down the rise in the 
cost of medical insurance and 
health benefits? Various solu- 
tions have been proposed, both 
by government and by the 
medical profession, including 
encouraging competition and 
cost-saving incentives, stay-well 
plans, hospital mergers to save 
duplication of services, co- 
insurance, deductibles and pre- 
ferred provider health care 
groups. 


What can we do? 


All of us have it in our power 
to do something about helping to 
slow the rate of increase in 
health care costs. Here are a few 
suggestions: 

Discuss fees with your 
doctor—in advance whenever 
possible—and reach an agree- 
ment with him or her about the 
charge and what it is for. Also, 
when obtaining a prescription 
from your doctor, ask about 
generic drugs instead of more 
costly trademark brands. 

Check your hospital and 
doctor bills to be sure you 
received the exact services for 
which you are billed. Errors do 
occur in billing. 

Keep complete and accurate 
records of your expenses. Make 
sure all bills are itemized and 
that records are kept for each 
family member. This can help 
with figuring income tax deduc- 


tions as well as insurance claims. 
continued 





Know your plan’s benefits and 
claims procedures. Fill out forms 
accurately and completely in 
accordance with your plan’s 
instructions. Unnecessary corre- 
spondence and duplication of 
forms increase the cost of 
administering your plan. 

Get a second opinion—most 
experts agree that you should get 


a second opinion whenever costly 
medical treatment is in your 
future. Another opinion could 
not only save you money, but 
could also save you pain and 
suffering. Unnecessary surgery 
and treatments are done every 
day, and another expert might 
propose a less drastic alternative 
for you. Remember, doctors are 


not always right and effective- 
ness is not always related to 
price. Many health plans pay for 
a second opinion and a third if 
the first two disagree. 

Be informed. Informed choices 
about your options can save you 
time, money and possible 
catastrophe. 





Some tips on how to find the best buy 
in health insurance for you and your family 


Costs differ 


Health plans do not all cost the 
same, and the costs differ for 
many reasons, but mainly 
because of the difference in 
benefits. Also affecting premium 
costs is the kind of patient the 
plan appeals to. If the plan 
attracts people who want a high 
dental option, for example, the 
expense for that dental option 
must be paid for by premiums. 

How well a plan is managed 
also figures into its cost. If it is 
efficiently run, costs will be less 
than for a plan that has high 
administrative costs. Use of 
deductibles and coinsurance can 
also lower the cost of a health 
plan. When people must pay part 
of the expenses for their medical 
care, they tend to be more 
cautious. 

The area in which you live also 
affects the cost of premiums. It 
costs more for medical care in 
San Francisco or Honolulu than 
it does in Auburn, NC. Thus, 
premiums are higher in those 
areas. 

Don’t choose a health plan just 
because it is the most expensive 
(and thus, you think, the best) or 
because it is the least expensive. 
Price should be only one of your 
concerns when selecting the best 
plan for you and your family. 


Two types of plans 


Basically two types of health 
insurance are available: fee-for- 
service insurance and prepaid 
health insurance. Fee-for-service 
insurance pays directly to your 
doctor or hospital for your 


medical expenses or reimburses 
you for these payments. These 
plans are primarily designed to 
protect you from major expenses 
and do not always cover routine 
medical expenses. The govern- 
ment wide plans, such as Blue 





Shield and Aetna, and most plans 
sponsored by employee organi- 
zations are included in this type 
of insurance. 

Group-practice prepayment 
plans, sometimes called Health 
Maintenance Organizations, or 
HMOs, provide for your total 
medical care. A flat fee is paid for 
virtually all benefits and services; 
however, these services are 
available only through the plan’s 
doctors, hospitals and outside 
specialists to whom you may be 
referred. There are no forms to 
fill out and few, if any, out-of- 
pocket costs with this type of 
plan. You are assured predictable 
medical expenses for you and 
your family. Because the plan 
pays the entire cost of your 
health care, it tries to provide 
this care at a minimum cost. By 
controlling unnecessary or inap- 
propriate care and practicing 
preventative medicine, it can 
often offer a more compre- 
hensive range of benefits than 
many other insurance plans. 

When deciding whether to 
select an HMO plan, keep in 
mind that, although you can 
have a regular doctor with such a 
plan, you cannot go to a doctor 
who is not affiliated with it. If 
you currently have a doctor 
whom you want to keep, another 
type of plan might be better for 
you. Another point to consider: 
Since you are limited to 
treatment in plan facilities, if you 
travel a lot, you should make 
sure your plan covers emergency 
treatment in out-of-service areas. 


Selecting a health plan 


From these two major types of 
insurance, the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits program offers 
many different plans. Which type 
of insurance and which plan you 
select should depend on many 
factors, including your financial 
position, family situation, age, 


sex, medical history, geographical 
location and even your attitude 
toward any risk involved. 

To choose the right plan for 
you and your family, you must 
carefully consider the different 
options in relation to the above 
factors. For example, if your 
financial situation is such that 
you can afford to pay regular 
doctor bills and short-term 
medical expenses, you might 
consider a plan with a higher 
deductible and larger coinsurance 


payments—and a lower premium. 


However, if you have four 
children and even a $500 medical 
expense would be difficult for 
you to pay, you would want to 
choose a full coverage plan. 

Your family situation is also 
important. Are you planning a 
family? If so, pregnancy and 
routine pediatric benefits would 
be important to you. If you have 
children at that “cavity-prone” 
age, your need for dental 
coverage might be different from 
someone who is older and lives 
alone. 

Your medical history and 
general health play a role in 
health plan choice. If you have a 
condition which requires medi- 
cation, prescription coverage 
would be important. For ex- 
ample, if you are a diabetic, you 
would want to make sure your 
plan covers syringes and insulin. 


Age is extremely important in 
determining your choice. Elderly 
persons will have, on an average, 
health-related bills of more than 
$2,000 per year, while children’s 
bills average about $400. If you 
are older, or have older people 
under your care, these are 
factors to consider. 

If you are 65 or over, and 
Medicare picks up part of your 
medical costs, make sure you are 
not overpaying for insurance. 
You would want a plan that 
supplements Medicare. On the 


other hand, since older people 
are more prone to long-term 
illness, you would want to make 
sure that you have good 
catastrophic illness coverage. 
Will your insurance cover long- 
term hospital stays and nursing 
home care? 

In choosing any insurance plan, 
a risk factor is involved. How 
much are you willing to risk, or 
can you afford to risk? If you 
end up paying, year after year, 
more in premiums than you are 
gaining in extra benefits, you 
might want to consider a higher 
deductible. It is not cost-effective 
to go on paying premiums for a 
high option if those premiums 
are costing you more than 
you are receiving in benefits 
However, you need to consider 
your ability to pay this deductible 
if something should happen. 


Know your options! 


No matter what plan you 
choose, the important thing is to 
know your options. Examine 
your own situation and know 
why you are choosing a 
particular plan. Don’t be sur- 
prised later when your plan 
doesn’t cover something you 
thought it did. 

Before making a final decision 
about your health plan, talk to 
someone in your personnel 
office. If you are interested in a 
specific plan, read the plan 
brochure carefully. Do not rely 
solely on the plan comparison 
chart. 

Some additional booklets, avail- 
able in your personnel office, 
which might help you make a 
better choice are the FEHB 
Enrollment Information & Plan 
Comparison Charts (BRI 41-331) 
and the Biweekly Rate Booklets 
(BRI 41-212 PS). 

You may also find the 
following publications helpful: 

Checkbook's Guide to Health 
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Insurance Plans for Federal Employees, 
1982 Open Season. Available for 
$3.95 from Checkbook magazine, 
1518 K Street, N.W., Suite 406, 
Washington, DC 20005. Includes 
cost comparison tables, likely 
out-of-pocket costs, analysis of 


enrollees complaints and general 
advice on how to choose a plan. 
Your Medicare Handbook, U.S. 
Department of Health and 
Human Services, Social Security 
Administration. Ask your local 
Social Security office to send you 


a copy (Publication No. 05-10050.) 
Make sure that you take 
advantage of all available infor- 
mation on how to keep your 
health insurance from becoming 
a burden instead of a boon. & 
—Sharon Greene Patton 





Catastrophic benefits—benefits 
to cover large, unexpected 
medical expenses that could wipe 
a family out financially. Always 
consider the extent of this 
benefit when choosing a plan. 
Most HMOs include catastrophic 
benefits. 

Coinsurance—when this term 
is used, it means that you will 
be sharing the costs of your 
medical care with your health 
plan. The plan will pay a certain 
percentage of covered expenses 
and you will pay the rest. 

Copayment—usually a fixed 
dollar amount you must pay for 
a service provided by a plan. For 
example, some plans charge a $2 
fee for a doctor’s visit or $50 per 
hospital visit. 

Deductible—the amount you 
must pay before benefits begin. 
For example, if you have a $200 
deductible, you must pay that 
amount in medical bills yourself 
before your insurance will begin 
to pay. For details on a plan’s 
deductible and how it works, see 
the plan brochure. 

Covered charges—the actual 
amount of charges allowed by 
the plan (excluding deductible or 
coinsurance). 

Double coverage—some health 
expenses might be covered by 
more than one plan; for example, 
you might also be covered by 
Medicare. Most health plans have 
specific rules on what benefits 
apply when there is overlapping 
coverage. 

Dual enrollment—this refers 
to current coverage under two 


Glossary of terms 


enrollments in the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Pro- 
gram which could occur if you 
were covered under your 
spouse’s plan. Dual coverage is 
illegal and you should report it to 
your personnel office for cor- 
rection if it applies to you. 

Exclusion—this refers to some- 
thing not covered in your plan. 

Limitation—refers to some- 
thing which is not totally covered 
or not always covered. 

Medically necessary—each plan 
has its own definition of what is 
necessary. Generally, if the 
service is not required to 
safeguard your health or to 
provide good medical care, the 
plan will not pay for it. Do not 
assume that all services recom- 
mended by a doctor will be 
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covered. If you are not sure 
whether something is covered, 
check to see if your plan will pay 
before you incur the expense. 

Open Season—the period 
when employees may enroll in or 
may change plans, options or 
types of enrollment. An open 
season is usually held once a year 
in November. Note: you may 
cancel your enrollment or change 
to Self Only at any time. These 
are not considered open season 
changes. 

Option—some of the plans 
offer two levels of benefits. The 
low option provides limited benefits 
at a reduced price, while the high 
option contains more coverage and 
costs more. Where plans have a 
single option, you may consider 
it a high option. 

Preferred provider—a plan 
where participants receive lower 
prices by using a doctor or 
hospital on the preferred list. 

Premium—the total cost of 
your health benefits coverage. 
Employee organization plans 
usually require you to become a 
member of the organization, 
which could mean additional 
charges in membership dues. 

Usual, customary and reason- 
able charges—most plans will pay 
only what they consider reason- 
able charges. They usually 
determine this by comparing 
costs with other like services. If 
the plan does not pay the entire 
charge, you must pay the rest. 
This is another reason to find 
out in advance what something is 
going to cost. & 





TAKE A BITE OUT OF 


GRIME 


Say hello to McGruff, the 
“spokesdog” for the national 
Crime Prevention Coalition. The 
Postal Service has joined the 
coalition so that all employees 
can benefit from the information 


he has to offer on “how to take a 
bite out of crime.” 

McGruff’s advice on prevent- 
ing burglaries is particularly 
timely during the holiday season 
when we're busy stocking our 
homes with gifts for family and 
friends. 

Burglary accounts for about 
one-fourth of all crimes in the 
United States. More than 3 
million residential burglaries are 
committed annually, one every 
10 seconds. To keep your home 
from showing up in next year’s 
statistics, McGruff recommends 

some sensible, inexpensive pre- 
cautions. “You see,” he says, 
most burglars are opportunistic 
amateurs who thrive on those of 
us who make it easy for them to 
enter, steal and escape.” Here are 
some things you can do to make 
your home a tougher target for 
burglars: 

e Install lights at all entry 
points to eliminate dark areas 
where burglars can work 
unnoticed. 

e Trim trees and bushes so 
that neighbors and police patrols 
can spot intruders around doors 
and windows. 

e Equip your doors with one- 
inch-throw deadbolt locks. 

® Keep doors locked whether 
you are at home or away. 

e Drill holes through casement 
windows where the bottom and 
top sashes overlap and insert an 
8-penny nail. 

e Secure patio doors with a 


strip of wood placed in the 
bottom track (to prevent sliding) 
and screws placed in the top 
track (to prevent the door from 
being lifted out). 

© Use large visible house 
numbers so that police can 
quickly locate your house in an 
emergency. 

© Don’t keep excess cash and 
jewelry or other gold or silver 
items around the house. These 
items belong in a safe deposit 
box. 

e Ask your local law enforce- 
ment department about 
Operation Identification. You can 
obtain an identifying number 
that will make valuables easier to 
trace and a sticker to put in your 
window that will announce this 
fact to would-be burglars. 

e If you are an apartment 
dweller, change the locks as soon 
as you move in and never give 
keys to delivery persons or repair 
persons. 

Booklets that target specific 
types of crime are available from 
the Crime Prevention Coalition, 
Post Office Box 6700, Rockville, 
MD 20850. “Got a minute? You 
could stop a crime” is an 
overview booklet, available in 
English and Spanish. It covers 
basic facts about a variety of the 
most frequent and harmful 
crimes. Other booklets are: 

How to Crimeproof Your Home 

How to Be “Streetwise”—and 
Safe 

How to Protect Yourself 
Against Sexual Assault 

Senior Citizens Against Crime 

How Not to Get Conned 

How to Crimeproof Your 
Business 

Arson—How Not to Get 
Burned 

How to Protect Your 
Neighborhood 

How to Prevent Rural Crime 

How Your Organization Can 
Take Action Against Crime 
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A little preventive maintenance has paid off 
in a better-than-new image for the people 
who keep the mail on the move 
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t the end of Tour I when 

Jesse Cook rolls his tractor- 
trailer into the Atlanta Vehicle 
Maintenance facility, he carefully 
pulls up at a special island at the 
gas pump. It’s been designed so 
that his tractor’s tall exhaust 
stack can’t stain the building's 
clean, white ceiling. Later, he 
vacuums out the truck’s interior 
and washes the windows, leaving 
the cab neat and clean for the 
Tour II driver. 

“The other driver does the 
same for me,” beams Cook, a 
Motor Vehicle Service driver for 
14 years. “But I can remember a 
time when my cab would be so 
dirty from the mechanic's 
uniform that no one felt like 
keeping it clean. Everyone at our 
VMF seems to have a sense of 
pride these days.” 

Credit for this change goes to 
innovative manager Jim Caviness 
and the 223 employees at the 
VMF who maintain and repair 
the Atlanta Post Office’s 1,900 
vehicles. But it also belongs to a 
nationwide program that’s 
bringing visible changes to the 
facilities that service and repair 
most of the 118,000 postal- 
owned vehicles. 

The facilities, once dark and 
dingy, are getting a face-lift 
inside and out these days. 
Mechanics who used to be casual 
about oil and grease stains are 
reporting to work in fresh 
uniforms every day. Vehicles 
now washed and maintained 
more often are looking better 
and breaking down less 
frequently. 

One of the best benefits to the 
new program is an attitude 
change, according to Robert St. 
Francis, director of the Office of 
Fleet Management. “And it’s high 
time, too,” he declares. “VMF 
employees, because they are not 
as visible to the public, had come 
to think of pride as something 
reserved for letter carriers and 


window clerks and to view 
themselves as ‘a forgotten entity’ 
or ‘the people who work in the 
place out back.’ We asked 
ourselves how this self-defeating 
image could exist in such an 
important operation and what we 
could do to change it. After all, if 
the vehicles don’t move, neither 
does the mail.” 

Fortunately, St. Francis and his 
people at Headquarters weren't 
alone in their concern. In the 
past year, venturesome VMF 
managers around the country 
had simultaneously begun 
finding ways to improve their 
facilities and their employees’ 
self-esteem. Headquarters picked 
up these ideas, added some 
others, fused and refined them, 
and handed them back to the 
regions in a package called the 
Model VMF Program. 

The program provides 
consistent operational procedures 
throughout the Service and 
recognition for VMFs that meet 
expected levels of quality. It 
stresses employee involvement, 
use of up-to-date tools and clean 
surroundings. Eventually each 
region will select two facilities to 
serve as models for others to 
emulate. Still in its infancy, the 
program now boasts only three 
model offices: Albany, NY, 
Atlanta, GA, and Gary, IN. 

An important facet of the 
program is the freedom it gives 
managers to adapt local 
innovations to the peculiarities of 
different offices. For example, 
Fleet Manager Jerry Blanch of 
Albany eliminated the third tour 
in his facility and put everyone 
to work between the hours of 
5:30 a.m. and 8p.m. The all 
daytime schedule not only 
increased morale by changing 
employees’ life style, it also cut 
overhead expense and made 
cooperation easier. Formerly, the 
day and night crews never got to 
know each other, Blanch 


E.T. Wheeler, Roger Wilkes, John Lucckowski and Roland Jones help roll a clean white 
surface onto the floor at the Columbia, MD, Vehicle Maintenance Facility. The paint job 
is just part of a program designed to brighten the outlook for VMF employees. 


explains, so they were prone to 
blame everything that went 
wrong on the other crew. Now 
that the tours overlap, everyone 
is bound to meet sometime 
during the day and they help 
each other. Blanch, whose 
employees are responsible for 
656 vehicles of various sizes 
from K-cars to tractor-trailers, 
operated his own service station 
before joining the Postal Service 
22 years ago as a garageman. 

Bill Kurtzner, a vehicle 
maintenance analyst, is one of 
the employees at Albany who 
likes the flexibility the model 
program has afforded. Kurtzner 
prepares work orders on vehicles 
and also performs tune-ups and 
other jobs when needed. “We 
have an opportunity to work in 
everyone else’s area,” he says. 
“That helps you understand what 
the other person is up against 
and keeps you on your toes.” He 
also appreciates the program’s 
emphasis on safety, up-to-date 
equipment and training. “We 
used to spend a lot of time 
walking back and forth to 
borrow the only two air 
wrenches in the shop—now 
everybody has one. At regular 
safety meetings, Mr. Blanch also 
takes some time to tell us what's 
going on. He makes us feel we’re 
included in the decisions and we 
respect him because he has been 
in our shoes.” 

The other two model facilities 
could repeat the same story with 
different characters. Mechanics 
are enjoying the appreciation they 
get from carriers and MVS 
drivers who experience fewer 
breakdowns. 

They’re also conscious of the 
better image a cleaner looking 
postal fleet is giving the Postal 
Service, and they value the 
increased emphasis on training 
and communications. 

Helen Cunningham, a junior 
mechanic at the Gary VMF, is a 


continued 





case in point. Cunningham, who 
recently completed the basic 
automotive course at the USPS 
Technical Center in Norman, 
OK, considers the training a 
golden opportunity. “We had the 


most modern engines to work on 
and were shown every step in 
the maintenance process to help 
us learn how to take engines 
apart for repairs.” 

Back at the model VMF, 


Cunningham says she constantly 
turns to her reference book, to 
the lead mechanic and to her 
supervisor for advice. “I always 
feel free to ask,” she says. “It’s 
that kind of place.” & 


—Catherine Courtney 





Winterizing your car 


For tips on winterizing your 
personal automobile, Postal Life 
consulted the experts—the 
people who keep our 118,000 
postal vehicles rolling from 
season to season. 

Perhaps the best of these 
experts are three Model Vehicle 
Maintenance Facility managers, 
Jerry Blanch of Albany, NY; Jim 
Caviness of Atlanta, GA; and 
Cecil Gonzales of Gary, IN. And 
they all agree that there has been 
some re-thinking over the years 
on the subject of winterizing. 

For example, popular belief has 
it that you should drain all the 
antifreeze solution out of your 
radiator in the spring, replacing 
it with water and rust inhibitor, 
then replacing that with 
antifreeze before winter’s first 
freeze. “Wasteful and ineffi- 
cient,” says Blanch. “What people 
don’t understand, and their 
garage mechanics don’t bother to 
explain, is that antifreeze is good 
for the engine in hot weather 
too—it keeps it from over- 
heating. In postal vehicles we 
keep the antifreeze mixture at an 
acceptable ratio year round.” You 
can do the same, using an 
inexpensive kit on the market 
today for periodic checks on your 
auto’s antifreeze-water ratio. 

Storing snow tires is another 
exercise now considered out of 
date by the Postal Service. The 
consensus is that regular tires 
may give a little better mileage 
but not enough to offset the 
time, labor costs and space 


required for changing regular 
and snow tires twice a year. 

But you should take into 
account that 90 percent of postal 
vehicles average only 8 to 12 
miles per day, and performance 
requirements for them are quite 
different than for the average 
passenger car. In most cases, and 
particularly if you do highway 
driving, it is wiser to change 
snow tires to regular tires for 
the summer. Your best advice on 
this is available at your local 
agency for consumer product 
safety. 

There is general agreement 
among fleet managers that motor 
oil properly distributed through 
the system is the most vital 
element in any vehicle’s upkeep. 
And again, contrary to popular 
belief, you don’t have to worry 
about different oil grades for 
winter and summer if you use a 
multi-viscosity oil of at least 10- 
W-40 (10-W-50 is better) and 
change it when it gets dirty. 
How do you know when it’s time 
for a change? When you can’t see 
through the oil to your dipstick, 
trade in the old for the new. 
And, be sure to carry a quart of 
the same brand in your trunk, so 
you'll have it if you need to add 
more; mixing viscosity is not 
good for the system. Another 
must is replacing the filter 
during each oil change. If you’ve 
ever questioned whether the 
mechanic has given you the new 
filter you've paid for, there’s an 
easy way to make sure. Next 


time, just put a squirt of spray 
paint on the old filter. If the 
paint is still there when you pick 
up the car, you have a beef with 
the service station. 

Windshield wipers are 
something to be handled with 
care. If ice has formed on your 
windshield, your first step is to 
free up the wipers by lifting 
them gently, then use a scraper 
and your defroster to clear the 
windshield. Forcing an iced-up 
wiper can bend the blades, even 
break them. 

The above suggestions are 
universal wherever you find icy 
weather, but some winter 
problems are peculiar to certain 
regions. 

Gary, IN, is one of those places 
where salt on the road can cause 
a rust problem. Manager Cecil 
Gonzales says, “We practice 
undercoating and frequent wash- 
ing as a prevention measure and, 
as a last resort, refer the cor- 
roded vehicle to the body shop.” 

Here’s a final recommendation 
about winterizing your car from 
the VMF experts: Give your 
automobile a thorough going- 
over before winter sets in. 
Inspect the brakes, tires, hoses 
and belts; repair windshield 
wipers; lubricate the chassis and 
clean and service the battery. 
Repair and replace parts where 
needed. In other words, practice 
preventive—rather than “break- 
down”—maintenance and you'll 
be ready for the worst that 
winter can bring. @ 








KEEPING POSTED 


Wirress of the first Postal Life Photo Contest were selected 
by a panel of judges in October. First-place winners will 
receive a half-ounce gold medallion minted by the U.S. 
Treasury, and second- and third-place winners will receive 
gift certificates of $100 and $75, respectively, for the direct 
mail order catalog of their choice. Honorable mention photos 
will be printed in the next issue of Postal Life along with the 
other winning photographs. 

In the black and white category, Michael J. Gunn of 
Chicago won both first and second place. Third-place winner 
was Helen Hoff, of Casper, WY, and a photo by Michael 
Matejka, of Milwaukee, WI, was chosen for honorable men- 
tion. 

Walter L. Dugan, of Duncanville, TX, won first place in the 
color photograph category, and Eugene Taylor, of Newhall, 
CA, was the second-place winner. The third-place award 
went to C. Howard, of Oakland, CA, and honorable mentions 
were awarded to photos by Ronald Worley, Indianapolis, IN; 
Stewart Whisenant, Wilmington, DE; Ruth Ladage, Washcugal, 
WA; and Linda Russell Wright, Santa Barbara, CA. 

First-place winner in the instant shots or snapshot 
category was Jim Conwall of Buffalo, NY; John W. Holmes, 
of Azle, TX, won second prize and third prize went to Henry 
K. Johnson, of Townsend, MA. 


he Postal Service and three postal unions have taken the 

first steps toward developing a process aimed at improv- 
ing the quality of working life for all employees. Agreements 
to establish joint committees to define and direct implemen- 
tation of an employee involvement process were signed by 
the USPS with the National Association of Letter Carriers 
and with the National Rural Letter Carriers Association. 
Following up on their 1981 contractual agreement to 
establish a joint committee, the National Post Office Mail 
Handlers Union and the USPS signed a Statement of Prin- 
ciples and Committee Responsibilities. 

All three committees are developing guidelines for future 
use in local joint union-management efforts. The committees 
look forward to testing these guidelines at some pilot sites in 
1983. 


small white plastic gizmo that looks like a circle with legs 

will soon become as familiar as rubber bands to most 
postal employees. It will replace the blue breakaway plastic 
closure that secures the leather strap and hasp assembly on 
First-Class, Priority and Express Mail pouches. While the blue 
closures were thrown away after each use, the new ones 
are reusabie. 


| some drivers killed more than 25,000 people last year, 
permanently crippled another 125,000 and injured 
650,000. The danger of out-of-control people in out-of-control 
cars will be spotlighted December 12-18 during National 
Drunk and Drugged Driving Awareness Week. 


On a brighter note, Postmaster General William F. Bolger 
recently accepted a national honor on behalf of the Postal 
Service and its Program for Alcoholic Recovery (PAR). The 
Association of Labor-Management Administrators and Con- 
sultants on Alcoholism named PAR as 1982's outstanding 
labor-management program for employees who suffer from 
alcoholism. 

PAR was established in 1968 as a pilot program in the San 
Francisco Post Office. Today it operates in 146 postal 
facilities and is available to the majority of postal employees. 
During the last 14 years, some 24,000 employees have par- 
ticipated in the program, 7,000 have successfully completed 
it and 12,000 remain active in it. 


eople who invest in America began getting a new deal 

November 1. That's when the government introduced a 
formula that pegs the rate of return on Series EE Savings 
Bonds to money-market rates. If held for five years, the new 
variable interest rate Series EE Bonds will earn at least 85 
percent of the five-year average return on Treasury issues. 
Should market rates fall, the EE Bonds sold on or after 
November 1 will still earn 7.5 percent (compounded semi- 
annually) if held five years. The new formula also applies to 
older Series EE Bonds and U.S Savings Notes. If you hold 
onto them until November 1987, you'll get the market-based 
rate or the yield promised earlier, whichever is higher. 


tarting next year, we'll be testing a system that will use 

special postage stamps, stationery and metered postage 
to replace the ‘‘Postage and Fees Paid’ indicia currently 
used on government mail. The Department of Agriculture 
and U.S. Air Force will take part in a nationwide test of the 
new system. During the test, the participating agencies will 
requisition the stamps and postal stationery from designated 
“stamp distribution offices.’’ The items, which will be 
produced in a range of denominations, will be “‘tagged’’ with 
phosphorescent ink that will trigger automatic facing- 
canceling by postal equipment. Ordering, fulfillment and ac- 
counting procedures for the postage are being designed to 
parallel the regular stamp distribution process as much as 
possible. If it proves successful, the plan would supplant the 
present system which relies on mail samplings to determine 
postage costs. 
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On our cover: Steve Hill, parcel post carrier, 
delights customers on his route in Boston's 
Beacon Hill section by making his deliveries in a 
Santa Claus suit. Photo by David L. Ryan, 
courtesy of The Boston Globe. 
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